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WAR DRUMS AND PEACE PLANS 


All around the world war drums beat and soldiers march. Nations 


launch new warships, build new airplanes, invent new poison gases, 
buy more guns, train more men. Seventeen years ago, the first World 


War ended. ‘Today the world is threatened by another war even more 
destructive and more deadly than the last. 

Can this war be prevented? To answer that question we must find 
out where war is liable to start and how it may spread. We must con- 
sider what the nations have done to try to prevent war and see why they 
have failed. And finally, we must face squarely the problems to be 
solved and the changes to be made if the world is to have peace. 


WHERE WAR MAY BEGIN 
In the Far East 


Japan is on the march. For five years she has been making war on 
the northern provinces of China. She has taken Manchoukuo and is 
pushing on into Jehol and Hopei. She is threatening Inner and Outer 
Mongolia, as well as the seacoast provinces of Russia. She may seize 
the Philippines, Hongkong, French Indo-China and the Dutch East 
Indies. Unless she is checked, she may succeed in conquering the whole 
of China and driving the Western powers out of the Orient. 

Already, however, there are signs of opposition. Chinese forces are 
being mobilized and various groups are urging the government to resist 
any further attempts of Japan to gain territory or power in China. To 
the north, Russia is building up a vast military machine and stands 
ready to block any Japanese advance into Outer Mongolia or Soviet 


territory. 
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The United States is spending enormous sums on the most powerful 
army, navy, and air force in its peace-time history. An American general 
is now in the Philippines, planning elaborate defenses and helping to 
organize a modern conscript army. We have refused to recognize the 
new state of Manchoukuo or any other gains made by Japan and con- 
tinue to insist on the equal right of all nations to trade in China. And 
meantime Great Britain has launched a vast rearmament program and 
is strengthening her naval base at Singapore. 

If war starts between Japan and China or between Japan and any 
one of the three Powers, the others may be drawn in because all have 


territory or trade interests which they are anxious to protect. 


In the Mediterranean 


For several years Fascist Italy has been disturbing the peace of the 
world. From the beginning, Fascism has glorified war and has preached 
that pacifists are cowardly and weak. Fascist youth have been taught 
that devotion to country must come before all else, and that they must 
be ready to sacrifice everything to make Italy a great nation. Mussolini 
has boasted again and again that the day will come when the glories of 
ancient Rome shall be restored. 

In order to become great, he has said, Italy needs raw materials 
and markets for her industries and more land for her growing popula- 
tion. Therefore she must have colonies. She had hoped to get more 
territory at the end of the World War, but was disappointed. So 
Mussolini looked abroad. For many years, he had had his eye on 
Ethiopia, the one native kingdom in Africa which was still independent. 
‘The boundaries of this kingdom, which is surrounded by Italian, French, 
and English colonies, had never been properly surveyed. This made a 
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good excuse for a dispute between Italy and Ethiopia over boun- 
dary lines. 

During the past year Italian forces have marched across Ethiopia, 
and Mussolini has solemnly annexed the African kingdom as Italian 
territory in defiance of the League of Nations. The question now is— 
will he be satisfied to develop the resources of Ethiopia or, encouraged 
by one successful campaign, will he again look abroad for more lands to 
conquer? Will he move toward Egypt, Asia Minor, or Palestine? If 
Italy continues to expand, as Japan has done, the result may be war. 

The next time he marches, it may be England who will oppose his 
advance. Great Britain became very much alarmed during the Ethiopian 
campaign, and moved about one hundred warships into the Mediter- 
ranean. Some of these ships have recently been withdrawn but the 
possibility of future conflict still remains. Public opinion in England 
opposed Italy’s campaign because of a desire to support the League of 
Nations, but the conservative government is more interested in defend- 
ing British communications. 

_ Look at the map on pages 18 and 19 and see why passage through 
the Mediterranean and control of the Suez Canal are important to 
Great Britain. Through these waters is the shortest route not only to 
her African colonies but to India and Australia. The distance from 
London to Singapore by way of the Canal is 9,600 miles. Around the 
Cape of Good Hope the trip is almost half again as long, or nearly 14,000 
miles. Therefore England has naval bases at Gibraltar, Alexandria, 
Malta and Port Said, with air bases also at Malta and around the 
canal zone. 

But now look at Italy’s naval and air bases—at Elmas, Pantelleria, 
Messina, Augusta, Taranto, Benghazi, and the newly acquired Dodeca- 
nese Islands to the east. Because she owns the Pantelleria, Italy has 
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control of the narrowest part of the Mediterranean and by stationing 
submarines here could block passage and cut the sea in half. You can 
see therefore that Italy has built up for herself sufficient power in the 
Mediterranean to make her even a match for Great Britain. 


In Central Europe 


Again, as in the years before 1914, the nations of Europe are 
alarmed by the arming of a nationalistic and ambitious Germany. Hitler 
and the Nazis rose to power chiefly because of their promise to wipe out 
the humiliation of defeat in the World War and to restore the proud 
German nation to its former greatness. 

Germany was almost completely disarmed by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and an unfortified, neutral zone was established along the Rhine. 
During the past year or so, Hitler has startled Europe by making one 
sudden announcement after another of extensive plans for rearmament. 
He is creating a modern army of 600,000 men—an army greater than that 
maintained by France in Europe. He has made military service for all 
young men compulsory. He has said that Germany will build an air 
force equal to that of France and a navy one-third as large as that of 
Great Britain. 

Still more alarming was Hitler’s speech of March 7, 1936 declaring 
that Germany would no longer respect either the neutral zone along 
the Rhine or the Locarno Treaty. In that treaty Germany, Belgium 
and France had pledged themselves not to make war on one another, 
while Italy and Britain stood by as guarantors of peace. But German 
troops have goose-stepped into the Rhineland, and France and Belgium 


tremble for fear history may repeat itself. 
What will Hitler’s next announcement be? Many believe that 
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he will be forced by internal difficulties to make another military move 
soon. For the moment Germany is enjoying a bbom—a boom produced 
by government spending of borrowed money, chiefly for rearmament. 
When the money is used up, what will happen? Already the people 
are short of food and raw materials, and the living standard is going 
down. It was in part to distract their attention from conditions at home 
that Hitler reoccupied the Rhineland. What will his next move be? 

Many Nazis demand the seizure of Danzig and Memel, the two 
ports on the Baltic which were taken from Germany and given home 
rule so that Poland and Lithuania would each have an outlet to the sea. 
The majority of the people living in both cities are Germans. 

More subtle, however, than the military preparations and equally 
disturbing is Germany’s campaign of propaganda and economic pressure 


by which she is trying to increase her influence over other countries of _ 


Central Europe. The Nazis preach the union of all Germans wherever 
they may live. Their hope is to bring pro-Nazi governments into power 
and thus build a confederation of Nazi states in Central Europe and 
the Balkans. 

Look again at the map in the center of the book. Horizontal lines 
over white mean friendship for Germany—Austria, Poland, Italy, 
Hungary; while shaded areas indicate increasing Nazi influence through 
trade and propaganda even in countries that are pledged to oppose 
Germany. It is reported that Nazi money is subsidizing sixty news- 
papers in Bucharest, the capital of Rumania. Germany is trying to 
extend her economic influence in Greece and is now the largest _pur- 
chaser of the exports of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 

Once she has gained the support of this group of states to the east, 
particularly Rumania, Germany will be ready to launch an attack 
against Soviet Russia whom the Nazis hate and whose rich resources 
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they desire. France and England might not consider themselves 
threatened if Germany moves to the east and attacks Russia. But suc- 
cess there might give her strength and courage to turn later and march 
to the west. 

Japan and Italy have already taken steps to satisfy their desires 
by force. Since their victims were weak and friendless, the war 
which resulted did not spread around the world. In the face of the 
Japanese and Italian examples, Germany cannot long remain satisfied. 
But her move might have more serious consequences, upsetting again 
the balance of power and probably involving all the nations of Europe. 
And Japan might seize the opportunity of a European war to attack 
Russia, and make further inroads into China. Thus, one nation after 
another would become involved, and the history of 1914 might be re- 
peated, with more devastating results. 


EFFORTS TO GAIN SECURITY 


In the face of such a crisis as the present one, nations become more 
and more fearful and are anxious to do something to protect themselves. 
They want to be safe from attack. Or they want to be strong enough to 
be able to resist attack. Or else, if not in the immediate danger zone, 
they want to avoid being drawn into the coming conflict. What can 
they do? 

In the past, nations have tried in three ways to gain security: by 
building up a strong army, or navy, by forming alliances with other 
nations, or by a firm determination to remain neutral.. Even at the 
present time, nations are rapidly adopting one or another of these 
methods, as they become more and more alarmed by the danger of war. 
Have these methods proved effective? Can a nation depend on any 
one or all of them to guarantee national security? 
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Security Through Arms 


Nations have built up ever larger and more powerful military 
forces in the belief that if they had strong methods of defense, other 
nations would be afraid to attack them and therefore they would be safe. 
It may be argued that weak nations like China and Ethiopia have been 
victims of attack because of their lack of defense. On the other hand, 
when one nation begins to arm, other nations become fearful and 
suspicious, and an armament race follows. The vast increase in arma- 
ments between 1909 and 1913 did not prevent the coming of war in 1914. 


What is more, because of the amazing advances in military science, 


it is increasingly difficult for a nation to make itself safe from air raids 
or poison gas attacks. The victims of such attacks would not only be 
the armies but also the men, women and children of the civilian popu- 
lation. No matter how much a nation spends on armament, it cannot 
be sure that its territory or its people are safe in time of war. And the 
more heavily armed a nation is, the more chance there is that the nation 
will use force rather than peaceful methods to settle its disputes. 


Security Through Alliances 


Another way in which nations try to gain security is to form 
alliances with one or two other nations in an effort to strengthen their 
own position and prevent attack. When such an alliance is formed, 
each nation agrees to go to war if its ally is attacked. Thus several small 
nations, organized into the Little Entente—Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia 
and Rumania—pledge support to each other. Or a strong nation such 
as France, fearing attack from an equally strong nation like Germany, 


makes an alliance with Russia. 
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The system of alliances has resulted in the attempt, particularly in 
Europe, to maintain what is called “the balance of power,” a group of 
states on one side balancing in military strength and political importance 
another group of states on the other. One group is anxious to prevent 
any other from becoming so powerful as to dominate the rest. In case 
of war between great powers there is danger that one nation or group 
of nations may succeed in so strengthening their own position and so 
weakening their foes that the balance will be destroyed. Therefore, 
nations have usually considered it wise to join in a war so that they can 
help decide the terms of peace. It was to a large extent fear that Germany 
would become too powerful if she defeated the Allies that influenced 
us to enter the World War in 1917. 

In modern times it has become more and more difficult for a 
great power to escape being drawn into any war which involved one 
or more great powers on each side and lasted more than two years. 
During the last three centuries, there have been fourteen such periods 
of war, and in only three cases out of the fourteen did a single great 
power succeed in remaining at peace. 


Security Through Neutrality 


The third method by which nations try to keep out of war is to 
issue a proclamation of neutrality, a refusal to take sides. Smaller states, 
such as Norway and Sweden, have been successful in maintaining 
neutrality and keeping out of war. But more powerful countries, like 
the United States, have found it difficult and in most cases impossible 
to avoid being drawn into a general conflict. 

There are several reasons why neutrality is difficult. In the first 
place, it is extremely hard for the people of a neutral country to keep 
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from taking sides. Newspapers, radio broadcasts, magazines, public 
speakers dramatize the latest news from the front. Emotions are stirred. 
Sympathies are awakened, and public opinion is sure to be aroused in 
favor of one side or the other, until the time comes when it seems 
unintelligent and even cowardly to remain passive. There is a demand 
for action, and the only action possible is to enter the war. 

Again, as we have already seen, a neutral nation may consider it 
necessary to enter a war in order to preserve the balance of power. This 
factor becomes a strong element also in influencing public opinion. The 
desire to stop Germany and “make the world safe for democracy” became 
the rallying cry which put an end to American neutrality in 1917. 

Finally, neutrality has been difficult and many times impossible 
because neutral nations have insisted on the right to trade and travel 
as usual. Such trade and travel in war zones is not only dangerous but 
the warring nations are almost sure to interfere with some of the trade. 
This ‘leads to disputes which may result in war. As far back as 1807, 


our government foresaw the risk of allowing our merchants to continue 


trade while war was going on between England and France, and tried 
to safeguard our neutrality by passing a law prohibiting trade with 
wating nations. But the pressure of economic interests was too great. 
Two years later the law was repealed and by 1812 we went to war to 
defend our right to the freedom of the seas. Recently Congress has 
passed temporary legislation forbidding the sale of munitions and the 
making of loans to belligerents. Will this law be any more effective in 
keeping us out of war than the law of 1807? 

Modern warfare makes neutral trade and travel many times more 
hazardous than ever before. The attack is not confined to the battlefield 
or the fleet at sea. Airplanes and submarines attack cities and ships 
where their bombs and torpedoes may strike neutrals and belligerents 
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alike. We in the United States were shocked when Americans went 
down on the Lusitania, an English ship sunk by a German submarine. 
We objected bitterly when both England and Germany interfered with 
our trade and declared nearly every item we exported to be contraband 
of war and therefore illegal. 


Old Methods Fail 


The outbreak of war in 1914 and the spread of that war around 
the world made many leaders realize that the old ways of trying to 
achieve national security by means of preparedness, alliances or neu- 
trality, had failed. The destruction of life and property in that war 
made them fear that, with the rapid advance of science, the next war 
might mean the end of modern civilization. They saw too that the 
nations of the world are so closely linked together through modern 
methods of transportation and communication and through the com- 
plicated network of trade and international finance that the fate of one 
is bound up with the fate of all the others. 3 


A New Idea 


Thus out of the bitter experiences of the past and the failure of 
the old methods there developed a new idea—the idea that the safety 
of one nation is dependent upon the safety of all the others, and that 
national security can be achieved only through some kind of inter- 
national organization by which disputes between nations could be settled 
peacefully and war could be prevented. Convinced of this idea, states- _ 
men from various nations set to work at the Paris Peace Conference 


to form such an organization. 
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ORGANIZING FOR COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


The new idea of collective security took form in 1920 when the 
first 26 nations signed the Covenant of the League of Nations, agreeing 


to abide by that covenant 


“in order to promote international coéperation and to achieve 
international peace and security by the acceptance of obliga- 
tions not to resort to war, by the prescriptions of open, just and 
honourable relations between nations, by the firm establishment 
of the understandings of international law as the actual rule of 
conduct among governments and by the maintenance of justice 
and a scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations in the dealings 
of organized peoples with one another.” 


The membership of the League rapidly increased to a total of 60 states. 
The last great power to become a member was Soviet Russia which 
joined in the fall of 1934. During the past three years, however, two 
other great powers, Japan and Germany, have resigned, and several 
Latin American states have withdrawn or announced their intention 
of doing so. Today the League has 58 members, of which only 28 are 


European states. 


How the League is Organized 


The organization of the League of Nations may be compared to a 
modern business. The annual meeting of the stockholders corresponds 
to the Assembly which meets at Geneva at least once a year. The board 
of directors is a smaller body called the Council. It holds four regular 
meetings a year and may meet at any time upon call of its President. 
Originally the Council was supposed to be a body of the great powers 
to offset the Assembly, dominated by the smaller powers. But the demo- 
cratic idea became so strong that the Council was enlarged, and today it 
has 14 members. There are two kinds of members, the permanent 
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members, consisting of the great powers—Britain, France, Italy and 
Soviet Russia—and non-permanent members, elected periodically by the 
Assembly. Thus every member of the League at some time or other 
should serve as a member of the Council. ‘Today the smaller states 
outnumber the great powers on this body. 

The working staff of the League is called the Secretariat. This is 
a kind of international civil service composed of about 640 officials 
working at Geneva. These officials, representing about 50 nationalities, 
are not government representatives. They are permanent employees 
who do the administrative work needed in connection with the various 
activities of the League, who study problems demanding League de- 
cision, and who execute League orders. The Secretariat is headed by 
an official called the Secretary-General. The first holder of this office 
was Sir Eric Drummond, formerly a British diplomat. Since 1933, 
M. Avenol, a Frenchman, has held the position. | 


Assembly and Council 


Except in minor matters of procedure no action of the Assembly 
or Council binds any government without its consent. The League is 
not, therefore, a super-state, but simply a group of nations working to- 
gether to promote common interests through codperation. The dele- 
gates to the Assembly are not independent individuals, free to use their 
own judgment, but represent their governments and must act according 
to instructions from their own foreign offices. Some people would prefer 
to have a world parliament composed of individuals who could say and 
do as they think best. The League Assembly is not such a body. It isa 
diplomatic congress of official representatives. 

The Assembly has many duties. It may admit new members to the 
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League, and elects the non-permanent members of the Council. It 
assists in the election of judges to the World Court and votes the budget. 
Generally it reviews the work of the various branches of the League. 

The League Council sees to it that the orders and resolutions of 
the Assembly are carried out. It supervises the work of various branches 
of the League, such as the Health Organization; the Committee on 
Opium, which studies the most effective means of stopping trade in 
drugs; the Committee on Intellectual Codperation, which promotes 
better understanding in educational and scientific fields; and committees 
working on problems of international trade and finance. All of these 
divisions are manned by experts and stand ready to give advice or 
assistance to any government that desires it. 

In 1920-1921 the Health Organization conducted an emergency 
campaign against typhus in Eastern Europe, furnishing doctors, drugs 
and hospital supplies. It has continued to assist the governments of 
Europe in the problem of controlling epidemics, a difficult task since 
germs have no respect for boundary lines. This division also endeavors 
to coordinate medical research going on in different countries by means 
of the interchange of public health officials, enquiries into the causes 
of such diseases as malaria, tuberculosis and cancer, and the standardiza- 
tion of vitamins and serums so that references to them can be uni- 


versally understood. 


Trying to Settle Disputes 


The most important and spectacular task of the Council, however, 
is to settle disputes between nations. It acts somewhat like a court but 
does not have the power of a regular court either to make or enforce 
its decisions. 
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When a nation joins the League, it agrees to “respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the League.” Most important 
of all, a member promises that if it quarrels with another member it 
will submit its dispute either to the League Council or to some court 
rather than go to war. Ifa state agrees to submit a dispute to a court, 
it promises to accept the decision of the court in advance, no matter 
what it may be. But if it takes the other course and submits its dispute 
to the League Council, it merely promises not to go to war until at least 
three months after the Council makes its report. 

Neither party to a quarrel has to accept the recommendation of 
the Council, but one party promises not to go to war against the other 
if the latter accepts a unanimous recommendation of the Council— 
unanimous except for the two parties to the dispute. For example, in 
the dispute between Japan and China over Manchuria, neither govern- 
ment was obliged to accept the recommendations of the twelve neutral 
members of the Council. If China, however, had accepted this recom- 
mendation, Japan could not legally go to war against China. In case the 
neutral members of the Council disagree as to their recommendations, 
or in case both parties to a quarrel reject the recommendations of a 
unanimous council, they remain free to go to war after a delay of three 
months. This freedom to go to war in these cases is called the “gap” 


in the Covenant. 


Sanctions—Economic and Military 


What if a nation violates its promises under the Covenant and 
illegally goes to war? To meet this situation, the Covenant provides 
for the application of international pressure called “sanctions.” League 
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members agree to apply toa state which illegally goes to war an economic 
boycott—that is, they refuse to trade with or grant loans or credit to such 
a state. Or they may organize an international military or naval force 


in order to stop the war. 


Before applying these sanctions, it is first necessary to determine 


which of two states engaged in a quarrel is the “aggressor.” ‘The prob- 
lem is the same here as in a police court at home. Suppose a man shoots 
and kills a burglar entering his house. He may say that he fired as an 
act of self-defense. Whether this is true or not is decided by the court. 
In the same way, if one state marches an army into another state, and 
this state fights back, the League of Nations or World Court is the jury 
which determines the aggressor. 

Thus far, over thirty disputes have been dealt with by the Council. 
In some cases it succeeded in making a peaceful settlement. In other 
cases it failed. 


How One Dispute Was Settled 


For example, let us see what the League did in the conflict between 
Greece and Bulgaria in 1925. For some time the two countries had 
been arguing about the Macedonian boundary. Both nations sent 
troops to the border. Then a Greek officer was killed. Greece claimed 
that he was shot by a Bulgarian sentry and, therefore, proceeded to 
invade Bulgarian territory and bombard a town. Bulgaria appealed to 
the League. The Council met at once. It requested both nations to 
withdraw their troops back of their own borders and hinted at economic 
and military sanctions if the request were not immediately granted. 
The troops were withdrawn. A commission was then sent to investigate 
and Greece was found guilty of an unjustified invasion of Bulgarian 
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territory and was made to pay damages. Thus the matter was peacefully 
settled and war was avoided. 

More striking, however, than this success is the League’s failure in 
the conflict between Japan and China over Manchuria, and again in the 
Italian invasion of Ethiopia. It has failed, too, to take any action which 
would stop Germany from continuing to rearm and becoming a danger 


to the peace of Europe. 


The World Court 


To strengthen and assist the League, although independent of it, 
the Permanent Court of International Justice was established to help 
settle disputes between nations. Today 49 states have ratified the treaty 
creating this court. It consists of fifteen judges, elected for a term of 
nine years by a majority vote of the Council and Assembly. 

The World Court may give a judgment in any dispute or quarrel 
submitted to it by governments, or at the request of either the League 
Council or Assembly. The Court has no power to compel two states to 
submit a dispute to it but only “voluntary’’ jurisdiction, unless the 
states have signed a separate agreement called the Optional Clause, 
which gives the Court complete authority in legal disputes. However, 
once a dispute is submitted, the judgment of the Court is binding. If 
either nation disobeys the ruling, the League of Nations is expected 
to enforce the judgment. 

Or, the Court may render an “advisory opinion” at the request of 
either the League Council or Assembly. Such an opinion differs from 
a judgment in that it is not binding. Nations which are afraid to entrust 
a dispute to the World Court for a binding judgment may not object 
if the Court merely gives an advisory opinion. This procedure has 
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frequently helped the League Council to reach a peaceful settlement 


of a dispute. 


The International Labour Organization 


Finally, the Paris Peace Conference established the International 
Labour Organization to study ways and means of improving labor con- 
ditions in all countries. The members of the League as well as the 
United States, Japan and Brazil, are members of this organization. ‘Each 
nation has four delegates at the labor conferences, two representing the 
government, one the workers and one the employers. The latter two 
delegates are named by the government in agreement with the most 
representative organizations of capital and labor in the country con- 
cerned. The delegates vote as individuals, however, and at times the 
labor delegates have cast a united vote against the employers’ delegates 
of every country. 

The International Labour Conference meets annually and adopts 
proposals for improving labor conditions, which are then referred to 
each government for action. No government is under obligation to 
accept any such proposals, but it is obliged to present them to the 
authority which passes on treaties, such as the Senate in the United 
States. In the first nineteen conferences a total of 49 treaties and 40 
recommendations to improve the conditions of laborers were adopted. 
Among the treaties are those calling for an eight-hour day and a forty- 
hour week. As a result of its influence, labor conditions in many coun- 
tries have already been improved. 

The International Labour Office at Geneva watches over the exe- 
cution of these labor treaties, collects information about labor conditions 
and prepares for the annual conferences. The Office is controlled by 
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a group of sixteen government representatives, eight representatives of 
capital elected by the employer-delegates to the labor conferences, and 
eight representatives of labor chosen by the employee-delegates. 
Governments, workers or employers may complain that a nation 
is not living up to its treaty obligations. The matter is investigated and 
if it cannot be settled amiably, a Commission of Inquiry is set up. The 
Office may even recommend sanctions or police measures against the 
treaty violator, subject to appeal to the World Court. So far it has not 
been necessary to resort to this procedure. Thus the International 
Labour Office is working to raise the living standard of workers through- 
out the world, and to remove unfair competition between industrialized 


nations. 


The Cost of International Organization 


The total expense of carrying on all the various activities of the 
League, the World Court and the International Labour Office amounts 
to about $9,500,000 a year, which is little more than the cost of a single 
10,000 ton cruiser. League members contribute to this budget in pro- 
portion to their population and wealth. The largest contributor is 
Great Britain, which pays about $1,000,000 a year, while the smaller 
member states such as Liberia and the Central American states pay 


only about $10,000 a year each. 


The Kellogg Peace Pact 


A further gesture in favor of peace was made in the Pact of Paris, 
signed in August 1928, by 62 nations, including Japan, Italy and 
Germany. In accepting this treaty the nations agreed to renounce war 


as an “instrument of national policy in their relations with one an- 
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other,” and never to seek the settlement of disputes except by peaceful 
means. This treaty was largely the result of peace sentiment in the 
United States, which was not satisfied with our failure to join the League 
of Nations or the World Court. 

The pact, however, has proved to be a delusion, because each 
government, including the United States, reserved the right to go to 
war in self-defense. Under the League Covenant, the Council decides 
whether or not the state has really gone to war in self-defense. Under 
the Pact of Paris, each state apparently decides for itself. ‘Thus Japan 
solemnly contended that it invaded Manchuria as an act of self-defense, 
and Italy made the same argument on behalf of its invasion of Ethiopia. 
Without some method of enforcing international justice, the anti-war 


pact is of little value. 


Progress Without Success 


Because of all these international organizations and agreements— 
the League, the World Court, the International Labour Office, and the 
Kellogg Peace Pact—many people have thought that we had succeeded 
in outlawing war. It is true that since 1918 more progress has been 
made in organizing for peace than ever before in the history of the world. 
And yet, when crucial tests have come, this peace machinery has broken 
down. It has failed to settle disputes between nations peacefully, to 
prevent war by means of collective action against an aggressor, and to 


make possible the reduction of armaments. 


WHY PEACE ORGANIZATION FAILED 


There are a number of reasons why the plans for world organization 
which were worked out with so much hope after the World War have so 
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far failed. Because of the increasing danger of war it is important to 
find out what these reasons are and to consider what changes must be 


made if peace machinery is to work effectively. 


Economic Problems 


First of all, the peace plans have failed because of certain basic 
economic problems. Japan, Italy and Germany are considered the 
danger spots in the world today. The first two have already gone to 
war and the third is rapidly preparing. Why? Partly because all 
three have apparently given up any hope of solving their economic 
problems except by force. 

For many years all three nations have found it hard to supply the 
needs of their people—they are overpopulated, they lack fuel and raw 
materials for industry, and they need markets for their manufactured 
goods. What is more, these difficulties have been aggravated in recent 
years by the policies of the wealthier nations, particularly Great Britain, 
the United States and France. When the world depression came, all 
adopted nationalistic methods of recovery—“Buy British” or “Buy 
American” campaigns, increased tariffs and import quotas. England 
and America reduced the gold value of their money, which made British 
and American goods cheaper, and thus made it more difficult for 
Italy and Germany to compete in the world markets. No steps have 
been taken by the “have” countries, either through the League or out- 
side of it, to assist in solving these vital problems of the “have-not” 
countries. 

As a matter of fact, the League is not organized to make basic 
changes. It is not a super-state and cannot compel its members to do 
what they have not promised to do. In joining the League Britain, 
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France and the other powers merely promised not to go to war under 
certain circumstances and to settle their disputes on the basis of existing 
law. They did not agree to change economic conditions, no matter 
how unfair they might be. Instead, they have used the League and the 
Kellogg Pact to try to maintain the status quo. On the other hand, the 
poorer nations have demanded that the League take steps to bring about 
international justice. When it failed to do so, they felt justified in 
going to war. 

Japan and Italy are like the poor man who needs food and proceeds 
to steal what he needs. He is arrested and brought before a court. In 
defense the robber states that he is poor and that his family is starving. 
He may also attack the existing social order and complain against the 
maldistribution of wealth in the country. The court, however, will 
say to such a man that this is no defense, and will sentence him to jail 
for stealing. The recourse against poverty is not with the courts but 
with a law-making body like Congress. 

In much the same way, when Italy attacked Ethiopia, it violated 
international law. If Italy had submitted its dispute with Ethiopia to 
the World Court, that body would merely have decided which of the 
two governments was to blame for the Ual Ual boundary dispute. If 
Ethiopia had been found responsible, it would have been asked to pay 
damages. The dispute would then have been over and Italy would 
have had to be satisfied. But Italy wanted more than damages. It wanted 
Ethiopian territory on which to settle its surplus population and pro- 
duce cotton and other raw materials. But there was no international 
parliament which could give Italy the right to new territory or access 
to raw materials. 

In defense of their actions, both Japan and Italy point to the aggres- 
sions of the great powers in the past. Before the creation of the League 
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of Nations, Britain, France and the United States all seized territory 
that did not belong to them. Italy and Japan now say that it is unfair 
to ask them to give up the “right” of expansion after other nations have 
taken everything they want. In reply these rich nations say, ‘““We have 
turned over a new leaf, and have renounced further imperialistic ambi- 
tions.” But to the “have-not” countries it seems that the great powers 
have everything to gain from a no-war policy, and that the peace machin- 
ery simply helps them to hold territory stolen in the past, and prevents 
weaker nations from satisfying vital needs. Had the wealthier powers 
been willing to adjust their economic policies so as to answer the griev- 
ances of the three crowded countries, these nations might have kept 
their promises and abided by their treaty agreements. 


Unjust Treaties 


Secondly, peace machinery has failed because the great powers have 
been unwilling to revise unjust treaties. Article 19 of the League 
Covenant provides for the reconsideration of treaties which have be- 
come unfair and for the adjustment of “international conditions whose 
continuance might endanger the peace of the world.” The consent 
of each nation affected is, of course, necessary before a treaty can be 
revised. But the League members have never made use of this article 


so far as Europe is concerned. 


Rise of Dictatorships 


Largely as a result both of unsolved economic problems and the 
failure to revise treaties, a third factor has developed which makes co- 
operation between nations more and more difficult. Recently the 
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world has been sharply divided into nations ruled by dictators and 
those which still cling to the ideals of democracy. Dictators do not 
believe in codperation but in domination. They glorify war as a means 
of expansion and of strengthening the moral fibre of their people. What 
is more, continued popular support of the dictator may depend on 
military or diplomatic victories which distract attention from troubles 
at home, create war activity, and seem to add to national prestige. 
Democracies, on the other hand, which have all the territory they 
want, dislike war, and are anxious to settle disputes by peaceful methods. 
To them the dictatorships present a difficult problem. ‘To oppose the 
dictator means war, but to give in to his demands may increase his 
power as well as his ambition which “grows by what it feeds on.” 
Nevertheless, if the democracies prove willing to meet the legitimate 
grievances of the dictatorships, while at the same time opposing any 
act of aggression, the dictatorships may moderate their demands and 


move toward democracy. 


The Failure to Apply Sanctions 


Peace machinery is built up on the agreement that if a state vio- 
lates its promises and goes to war illegally, the other members of the 
League will at once cut off all trade and financial connections with it. 
Had the League members, in codperation with the United States, im- 
posed an economic boycott against Japan, stopping all its silk exports 
and cotton purchases, or had they established a naval blockade of Japan’s 
coast, they would probably have prevented war in the Orient. The 
threat to apply such a policy, preceded by a threat to withdraw all 
foreign ambassadors from Tokyo, would have shown the military 


leaders in Japan that the outside world meant business. 
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Willingness to take similar action, such as the closing of the Suez 
Canal, would have defeated Mussolini in Ethiopia. However, League 
members applied no sanctions at all against Japan and only mild 
economic sanctions against Italy. ‘These economic sanctions did not 
become effective soon enough to prevent Mussolini from conquering 
Ethiopia. And once having launched a military campaign, a great power 
cannot give way before an international body without loss of “‘prestige”’ 
which is of fundamental importance in a nationalistic world. 

Why did League members refuse to apply effective sanctions? The 
first reason was that France and other nations did not wish to make Italy 
angry. To France the real problem in Europe is Germany, and while 
the League is all right in theory, many Frenchmen believe that German 
aggressions can be stopped only if France and Italy stand together. In 
other words, they prefer the old system of alliances to the new idea of 
collective security. 

The second reason was that the obligation to apply sanctions in- 
volves the risk of war, particularly if sanctions are applied only after 
war has started or troops have been mobilized. Italy probably would 
not have fought Ethiopia had she known that France and England 
would strongly oppose such action. But Mussolini undoubtedly would 
have fought had the League members decided to close the Suez Canal 
after his troops had arrived in Ethiopia. Mussolini would have been 
defeated in such a war, but no dictator could afford to surrender without 
making a fight. —The League members, on the other hand, did not feel 
that they had enough at stake to justify running the risk of war against 
Mussolini on behalf of Ethiopia. 

In the same way, France and Engiand may not feel justified in 
taking armed action to prevent Germany from seizing territory in Cen- 
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tral Europe. Such an attitude may encourage Germany to act. In that 
case Czechoslovakia and other states would probably try to stop her, 
and sooner or later France would be drawn in. Under the League idea 
of collective security, this danger would be removed if France and the 
other European states would oppose firmly any act of aggression in 
Europe as soon as it is committed. 

Finally, League members hesitate to apply sanctions because they 
cannot be sure about the attitude of the United States and other non- 
member nations. Under Article 16 of the Covenant Britain and other 
League members had to stop all trade with Italy not only of their 
own citizens but of citizens of other powers. If sanctions had been 
applied to oil, the British navy would have had to establish a blockade 
and seize American oil. And Britain felt that it could not involve the 
risk of war with the United States in order to uphold the sanctions of 
the League. 

In August 1935 Congress passed a law authorizing the President 
to prohibit the shipment of arms and munitions to all warring nations 
on the outbreak of war, and to withhold protection from American 
citizens traveling on vessels belonging to warring nations. But this 
law did not affect the export of raw materials, such as oil and cotton. 
As a result exports to Italian Africa jumped from a monthly average 
of $25,403 during 1934 to $583,735 in November 1935—an increase 
of 3,148% over the previous November. League members asked what 
good it was to stop the shipment of exports to Italy or the purchase of 
Italian goods, if the result was merely to turn over the trade to the 
United States. 

If the League members, in codperation with non-members, would 
demonstrate their willingness to take decisive and concerted action in 
the future, new dictators would probably be afraid to go to war. No 
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army is willing to fight when it knows it is going to be defeated. 


The Failure of Disarmament 


The fourth factor responsible for the breakdown of the peace 
machinery is the business of national defense and the unwillingness 
of nations to disarm. The nations that joined the League were not 
willing to give up the old idea of national security in favor of the new 
idea of collective security. Instead, each nation claimed the right to 
decide how large an army and navy it needed to defend its borders 
against attack. The result of this failure to disarm has been a new 
armament race. 

Germany accepted the disarmament provision of the Treaty of 
Versailles on the understanding that the other great powers would soon 
disarm also. But in spite of numerous efforts by the League, other 
European armaments were not reduced to the German level. In 1932 
the League of Nations called an international committee to prepare 
for a world disarmament conference. This gathering was torn by two 
main contentions. The first was the demand of Germany for “equality” 
with the other European powers. It was willing to keep the army and 
navy provided in the Treaty of Versailles if France and other powers 
would reduce their forces to the same level. If not, Germany demanded 
the right to as large a military establishment as any other power. The 
second contention was the French demand for “‘security.”” France did 
not trust Germany and refused to disarm until the League had organ- 
ized a European police force to keep Germany in hand. The other 
powers were unwilling to do this. The result was a deadlock which 
Germany broke in October 1933 by withdrawing from the Conference, 
resigning from the League of Nations. Since then she has proceeded 
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step by step with a vast rearmament program. 

At the end of 1935, the limitation on the size and number of war- 
ships imposed by the Washington and London naval agreements came 
to an end. This was largely due to the unwillingness of Japan to go on 
accepting a position inferior to the United States or Britain. In fact 
she wanted a larger navy in order to carry on her campaign of conquest. 
The post-war world has made the mistake of attempting to reduce arma- 
ments without removing the reasons why nations want armies and navies. 

Armaments, like the rise of dictators, are a reflection of bad political 
and economic conditions. Because the League has failed to provide a 
means of solving economic problems or revising unjust treaties, nations 
have more and more lost faith in the peace machinery. A nation which 
is unable or unwilling to look to the League for a remedy of its problem 
of raw materials and markets, builds up an army in order to secure 


what it needs by force. 


The Absence of Some Nations 


Finally, no world organization can be completely successful unless 
it includes all the chief nations in the world. But some of the great 
powers have refused to join. The United States has not been willing 
to become a member of the League of Nations or the World Court. 
Japan and Germany have both withdrawn. The absence of these im- 
portant nations is noticed not only in the application of sanctions, but 
in every other collective effort which the League members undertake. 


REMAKING THE PEACE PLANS 


Thus there are many reasons for the failure of peace plans. The 
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result is a dangerous drift toward competitive armaments and the use 
of force to achieve national aims. If another world war is to be pre- 


vented, the peace plans must be revised in such a way as to offer some so- 


lution for basic economic problems and to guarantee collective security. 


Solving the Economic Problems 


Science and the machine have made it possible to produce more 
than enough goods to satisfy the needs of all the two billion people in 
the world. But thus far these new methods of production, while offer- 
ing the opportunity for abundance, have failed to do away with suffering 
and distress because nations have not yet learned how to distribute the 
goods produced so as to meet the needs of the people. This is both 
an internal and an international problem. 

The matter of distribution is made difficult internationally because 
raw materials and natural wealth are not evenly divided among the 
nations. There are some who have and others who have not. Today 
the British Empire and the United States control two-thirds of the raw 
materials of the world. ‘Those countries which have no raw materials 
have found it difficult to develop industries on which present civiliza- 
tion depends. Two different solutions are being proposed whereby 
the “‘have-not’’ countries can obtain the things they need without 


resorting to war. 


Distribution through Trade 


Many economists believe that crowded countries can solve their 
economic problems through trade—by importing raw materials in 
exchange for manufactured goods. They contend that in a properly 
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organized world, where trade is relatively free and secure, where world 
prices are controlled by the gold standard of money, and where interna- 
tional loans can be secured, the “have-not’”’ countries would be able to 
get the things they need. In recent years the great powers have been 
unwilling to accept enough manufactured goods from the “have-not”’ 
countries in return for necessary raw materials. Opposition to imports 
has come not only from producers who fear competition, but from 
workers and farmers who fear that their jobs or profits will be injured 
by the inrush of goods produced under cheaper labor conditions. 

Liberal economists insist, however, that methods of trying to elimi- 
nate competition do more harm than good, since the whole system of 
capitalism depends for its very existence on the free play of competition. 
If producers try to establish monopolies, if they cut down production 
for the sake of increasing profits, then goods will accumulate unsold, 
factories will slow down, unemployment increase, prices finally break, 
and another smash will take place. Capitalism can survive, according 
to one point of view, only if capitalists will compete with each other, 
pay high wages so that workers can consume the products produced, 
and reduce prices so as to increase consumption. 

One of the most important ways of restoring competition is to 
lower tariff barriers. At first, if tariffs were reduced, some workers 
would be thrown out of employment, and inefficient industries which 
exist only because of high tariff walls would go into bankruptcy. But 
once the transitional period was passed, increased foreign trade would 
make more jobs, higher wages and greater profits. Naturally the con- 
sumer would benefit from the reduction in prices and improvement 
in quality of goods which would result from freer international trade. 

The reason why capitalist countries do not adopt these measures, 
regarded as necessary to maintain capitalism, is because the vested in- 


‘ terests immediately injured by such measures fight against any change, 
while the general public who would benefit ultimately do not under- 
stand, as yet, the issues at stake. From this standpoint, the solution of 
the economic problem depends upon the ability of the majority of the 
business and other interests to act on behalf of enlightened self-interest. 

There are some signs of a movement in favor of lower tariffs. In 
the United States Secretary Hull has been working for nearly three 
years to bring about a measure of tariff reduction. He has done this 
through reciprocal trade agreements, of which fourteen have been con- 
cluded. These agreements do not admit enough goods into the United 
States to injure any important industry or throw out of employment 
many workers, but they do reduce a large number of duties that have 
injured the people of the United States as much as those of foreign 


countries. 


Distribution through World Planning 


Another group of students, who recognize the evils of economic 
nationalism and who also favor increased international trade, do not 
believe that under the present economic system freer trade is possible. 
They insist that the free competition which the liberal economist de- 
sires has never really existed under capitalism; that instead, capitalists 
have always tried to gain an advantage over their competitors by means 
of some monopoly—either by the ownership of a natural resource, or 
by the control of some means of transportation through the protection 
of a high tariff. Throughout every large industrial country the trend of 
the last fifty years has been toward monopoly and away from competition. 

They point out that trade is not carried on by nations but by indi- 
viduals who sell their goods in order to make a profit. As long as there 
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was a scarcity of goods and there were purchasers for all that could be 
produced, trade flourished. But as time went on, more machines were 
built, production became more efficient, and there were more than 
enough goods to satisfy the people who had the money to buy. So two 
things happened. Merchants became jealous of their home markets 
and insisted that governments must protect them with higher tariff 
walls. And secondly, they took steps to shut down production, in order 
to increase profits. Thus goods are not produced on the basis of need 
but on the basis of how much can be sold at a profit. 

For example, a given industry may be able to produce a thousand 
units of a product at a cost of go cents a unit, and to sell them for one 
dollar per unit. The gross sales would then be $1000, costs would be 
$900, leaving a net profit of only $100. By cutting down production 
to 700, however, the demand for the product might raise the price to 
$1.50. The gross return would then be $1050 and, assuming costs re- 
mained the same, the net profit would be $420, more than four times 
as much as if production had been increased. 

If in the process the industry finds that it has manufactured more 
than can be sold at home at these high prices, it “dumps” the surplus 
abroad, at a lower price than that received at home, and often a country 
even loans the money abroad with which the dumped surplus is bought. 
Thus prices are kept as high at home as though there were really a 
scarcity. At the same time the foreign market is injured by this dump- 
ing of goods at low prices. Much of the international trade in the past, 
it is argued, has not been the real exchange of exports for imports to 
supply needs, but has consisted of this attempt to get rid of surpluses. 

The solution offered by this second group, therefore, is the adoption 
of world planning on the basis not of individual profit but of produc- 
tion for use and distribution according to need. This would mean the 
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setting up of export and import boards in each country and also an 
international trade board which would facilitate the exchange of goods 
between nations. Agricultural countries would then produce the maxi- 
mum amount of food and exchange these farm products for the manu- 
factured goods of industrial nations. Goods would be manufactured 
in the countries where there was easy:access to the raw materials needed 
and therefore where they could be produced most efficiently. The aim 
of such planning would be maximum production on the part of every 
country and the employment of every available worker so that the needs 
of all could be supplied. : 

The United States could collect the war debts owed us by the Euro- 
pean nations, for example, if it were willing to import shoes and clothing 
and distribute them to people in need. But if the government should 
now attempt such a policy, the shoe and clothing manufacturers all over 
the country would protest that they were being driven into bankruptcy. 

Thus, two important suggestions are offered for the solution of 
the world’s economic problems. The first is the revival of trade between 
nations as a result of the enlightened self-interest of merchants, manu- 
facturers, workers and farmers. The second is planned production 
and distribution on the basis of need. 

While those in favor of economic planning insist that enlightened 
capitalism is an impossibility, the critics of social ownership contend 
that planned production is impractical. First, there is the difficulty 
of putting such plans into operation, because private owners, fearing 
the loss of their property, would turn to fascism which means the con- 
trol of the economic system through repressive and militaristic methods. 
Secondly, it is argued that a government is sure to be corrupted by poli- 
tics and therefore its management of the productive plant would be 
inefficient. Finally, these critics raise the question whether individual 
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liberty can be preserved under planned economy. 


Whichever solution is the wise one, it seems clear that neither one 


can be adopted so long as the nations live in fear of war. World confi- 


dence is necessary before there can be a sympathetic consideration of 


international economic problems and the measure of codperation needed 


to solve them. 


Guaranteeing Collective Security 


Revised peace plans must therefore find some way to guarantee 


security so that nations will not consider it necessary to build up strong 


national defenses and prepare for war. There was a time when men 


went about armed with sword or pistol and a household kept guns and 


ammunition within easy reach because there was no other assurance 


of safety. But today the social group guarantees the safety of a man | 
and his family. In the same way the idea of collective security must be | 


made so practical and concrete that nations will feel safe enough to 


disarm. 
Two important proposals have been made. One 1s that the respon- 


sibility for keeping order or applying military sanctions should be placed | 


on the group of nations surrounding the aggressor. In this way, some 


think, the League Covenant would be made more acceptable and more 


secure, as it would be easier to get complete agreement on the matter 


of economic sanctions if the majority knew that they would not be com- 


mitted also to military sanctions. 
The other proposal is the establishment of an international police 


force which would maintain order and stop any attempt to settle dis- 


putes through war. The chief difficulty to be overcome is, of course, i 


the problem of organization and control. At present no government 


is willing to turn over its armed force to the League and, even though 
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an armed international force were established, it would be helpless 
against the force of huge national armies. Only when the reduction 
of armaments is effected will collective security have a chance to work. 


Something More is Needed 


And now, let us suppose that new plans for world organization 


have been worked out — plans that allow for the peaceful adjustment 
of disputes between nations, that offer an adequate solution of economic 


problems, and that make disarmament a practical possibility. Still 


another important change is necessary, perhaps more fundamental and 
more difficult to accomplish than all the plans devised. Before the 
plans are accepted, and then before they are made to work effectively, 
there must be a change in the mental attitude of the individual nations. 

The fact is that nations—both peoples and governments—are still 
thinking in terms of “national honor” to be defended, as men used to 
take pride in personal honor in the days of dueling. Or they are think- 
ing of uncontrolled “sovereignty,” the right to decide national policies 
as they please without limitations laid down by some international body. 
Or a nation is concerned about upholding the noble traditions of the 
past which, its patriots believe, make it the greatest country in the 
world—a heritage which must be defended at any cost. Some nations 
are more militaristic in spirit than others and point with pride to 
traditions that glorify war. 

These nationalistic ways of thought, together with differences in 
customs, in temperament, in ideals, cause misunderstanding and sus- 
picion and make real international codperation difficult. If nations 
want peace, they must learn to think of themselves as members of a 


world community, with duties and responsibilities to one another. 
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To aid those interested in using these books for group study 
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